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No. VI. 


FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
—_— 


THOUGYHTS 


S THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SLAVES IN 
THE BRITISH WEST IVDIEs. 

A residence cf three years inthe southern 

jonies, gave me an opportunity of acquir-| 

some information as to the condition of, 

slave population, and of the efiect of the 





pel of the missionaries on their unculti- 
ed minds; and as my desire is to see 
r situation ameliorated, without injuring 
interest of the master, I embrace the: 
prtunity of a little leisure time to give 
ideas on this important subject. 
n the generality of estates, the slaves 
temporal advantages far superior to 
cottagers of this country. Every in- 
trious family can earn a very consider- 
e sum of money, in the course of a year, 
the product of their patch of Jand ; in- 
endent of which they are allowed to keep 
s and poultry to any extent 
n Sunday they are permitted to carry 
r commodities to market, and a strict 
ch is kept by the police that they do not 
ropriate their money to the buying of 
n, for the purpose of carrying on an illi- 
traffic on the estates where cotton and 
fee alone are cultivated. 
So far so good. But of what use then is 
fruit of their industry ? Are their dwell- 
s made more comfortable? are their chil- 
better clothed ? do they eat of better 
d than the piantation allowance? No. 
athey know not the real use or value of, 
Mancy, and as yet there has been no proper 
od adopted to make them comprehend 
Money in the hands of a slave is mere 
s, or at best an idol, creating unceasing 
inexpressible anxiety. He conceals it 
he earth, or in a corner of his cabin; 
l when his neighbours are locked in the 
s of sleep, he steals from his pallet of 
tain leat to enjoy the savage pleasure 
counting over his bits and dollars ; and 
ing for a time thus feasted his senses, he 
ores his treasure to its hiding p!ace until 
is again seized with the same whim. 
s is a fact well known to all who have 
r resided for any length of time in the 
pst Indies. Asa farther proof, I know 
t, on the cotton properties of a certain 
ntleman now in this country, (a gentleman 
li known for his humanity, his liberal, 
consistent hospitality, and his large and 
ll-earned fortune) at a time when the 
ld coin was called in by the govermnent, 
consequence of its having been mutilate 4 
the Jews and others, many of his negroes 
ened their earthy treasures, and brought 
th from £10 to £150 in gold. How 
mfortable, how happy, might not the con- 
ion of the slaves be made with such re- 
urces of their own ! 
I have endeavoured to show that with 
spect to temporals the slaves are superior 
the cottagers of this country ; but in 
pint of morality and religion. they are in- 
ped far behind. Let us inquire into their 
oral state in Africa, and we shall see that 
could not be otherwise. 
I have never observed that the slaves 
ar any remembrance of the presiding dei- 
es of their own countr’. It 1s unquestion- 
ble, however, that the people of ali nations 
‘the earth believe that death merely re- 


hoves them from the present to another 


ate of existence. In former times, the 
fricans in the West Indies believed that 
bey should return to their own country af- 
Pr death; but this belief is exploded, at 
ast they du not now profess it. But if we 


ay judge by two nations of Africa, of| 


hom I know something, the Congo and 
oromanti, two nations very opposite in 
eir dispositions and habits, the negroes 
erely look upon their deities as having an 
fluence on their deeds of herdism, their 
venge or their love, and no way connected 
ith the country which they expect to go 
> after death. 
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| and intermixed on an estate, without any na- 
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their neglect of them whentemoved to the 
West Indies, and introduced to the customs 
of Europeans and their Creol brethren. The 
Congo negro is indolent and lascivious to an 
extreme, without any evident mental re- 
straint. The Coromanti is noble in his dis- 
position, indignant under severity, but ge- 
nerous, and susceptible of friendship and 
fidelity ; but he is evidently the creature of 
feeling or passion, and equally without men- 
tal restraint as the other. At their Christ- 
mas and other holiday dances, the one hath 
the capers and antiques of a mountebank. 
the other the air and deportment of an in- 
dependent man. 

Such are the extremes of people of many 
nations who have been landed in our colonies, 


tive impressions of a futurity. The conse- 
quence was, that arbitrary laws made them 
callous: they forgot any original good they 
might possess; and as they were merely look- 
ed upon as animals necessary for the aggran- | 
dizement of their master, their minds were | 
left uacultivated, and naturally prone to er- 
ror, they imbibed all the bad, without one 
particle of the good, qualities of the Euro- 
ean. 

The fact holds good at this day. 

The missionaries have had a deal of un- 
merited odium cast upon them, because, as 
is the case in all human institutions, a few 
bad characters, under the cloak of sanctity, 
have crept into the most important under- 
taking that ever this country countenanced, 
and because those who sent them did not 
give them a plan of operations suited to the 
unhallowed ground on which they were ap- 
pointed to labour, and because the people 
of the West Indies, blind to the necessity 
of religion, looked upon them in a political 
point of view, and as the forerunners of 4 
stronger authority, by which they were to 
be deprived of their properties. 

Amongst such a people, surrounded by 
ignorant prejudice, have the missionaries 
been living for years ; a people made callous 
by bodily suffering ; a people versed in all 
the bad qualities of our own countrymen, 
with a large portion of low cunning, handed 
down from father to son, as having at some 


rity of the lash. 

Behold the missionary, then, opening the 
sacred volume to a congregation of mortals 
so lowered in the scale of creation. He 
gives out a text, and lectures spiritually to 
a people who have hardly any idea of com- 
mon honesty, or, I might say, fellow feeling. 
Is this the way to teach them their moral 
duties, their roadto heaven? No. Is this 
the way in which we teach our children ? 
No. But it will be said there are many 
good people in this country, who were ne- 
ver taught the rudiments df an education. 
Very true ;—they may not have been in- 
structed in book lore ; but they have had 
the example of the learned, the moral, and 
the religious, to guide them. How different 
is the state of the negroes, From 150 to 
500 men, women, and children are put un- 
der the arbitrary government of one man, 
to till the land, to afford the luxuries of life 
to an individual, without instruction and 
without example; and therefore if they 
adopt virtue and religion as the foundation 
of their conduct, it must be by inspiration. 

The negroes in their present state can 
never by physical strength take the colonies, 
and the system of instruction of the mission- 
aries is calculated more to weaken than 
strenzthen their energies; and without a 
progressive instruction from the alphabet to 
the bible, religion can never throw that light 
on the mind for which it was meant. 

How then are the slaves in the British co 
lonies to be instructed, so as to make them 
better servants and better people, without 
prejudice to the owners? ‘he plan, in my 
opinion, is simple and practicable. Let 
there be schools on the Lancasterian or Dr. 
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period or other screened him from the seve-| 
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men of character, who ought to be members 
of the church of England, be appointed to 
fill the situation of schoolmaster in the seve- 
ral districts. Let the rising generation be 
kept, in the first outset, as much apart from 
their parents and others as possible: let 
them be put under the immediate care of| 
the master's wife (instead of an old super- 
jarmuated black woman, as is too generally 
‘the case at present) from cight until twelve 
years of age. Her first study would be to 
give them a taste for cleanliness, a civil and 
affectionate conduct towards each other, and 
an abhorrence of lying and pilfering, which 
all children are more or less addicted to 
Her husband would at sane time be instruct- 
ing part of them, and confirming in a higher 
degree the necessity, the advantage, and the 
comfort derived from the minor lessons of 
the mistress, together with what further edu- 
cation he might be permitted to give them. 
As to the extent of their education, it 
would not become me to give an opinion: 
I would merely observe, that if the girls 
were taught, ainong other things, the use of 
their needle, it would, at the years of matu- 
rity, keep them out of many disgraceful ca- 
bale and bickerings, for which they are at 
present very celebrated. 

With respect to the improving the state 
of the grown up slaves by religious instruc- 
tion, I shall simply observe, that it is just as 
practicable as to turn the course of the river 
Amazon. Men who have for years looked 
on in the West Indies as spectators of’ the 
hatred and venom of the religious and anti- 
religious, without being noticed, have laugh- 
ed in their sleeves at the violence of both 
sides, though neverthelesss perfectly con- 
vinced that, though both parties were wrong, 
an improvement in the moral and religious 
State of the slaves wus ncecssary and prac- 
ticable. 

The expense of educating the rising gene- 
ration cannot be an object. Every plantation 
in the colonies pays two dollars per annum 
foreach slave to a medical man for his attend- 
ance. Such a sum given to a schoolmaster, 
with a free house, that might be built by the 
plantation negroes for a trifling sum, would 
make him and his fami!y comfortable and 
happy, with the addition of what he might 
earn byinstructing the free children of colour 
in his istrict. I will venture to say, that such 
an establishment would do away with the ne 
cessity of two-thirds of the medical gentle- 
man’s attendance. Ignorance, indolence, 
and ill-judged correction are the causes of 
most of the diseases on estates. 

After the rudiments of education are in- 
stilled into the minds of the young negroes, 
let them be taught their moral duties, the 
true nature and spirit of Christianity. Let 
them be sensible that they possess feelings 
internal as well as external; and when pu- 
nishment is necessary, inflict it on the mind, 














and not on the body. ‘This will elevate the 





negro in his estimation, and the recurrence 


of capital crimes will be but seldom. 
* * * * ” * * 


* * . * * * 
One grand objection will no doubt be 








stated a te giving the slaves the benefit 
of an education, namely, that they are like 
some wild animals of the forest, which no 
method can properly subject, not even seve- 
rity itself. te will also be asserted. that 
experience has proved it. No experiment 
except one has ever been tried—that of co- 
ercion, 

I would ask, is the human mind, properly 
cultivated, a better material upon which to 
operate for the good order of society, than 
severe laws, by which the body is punished ? 
In our East India p.ssessions it has been 
found advisable to have recourse to educa 
tion and ifistruction. In America, in Swit- 
zerland, and other couttries, it has been 
foundso. In the Highlands of Scotland it 
has been found so. Where was there a more 
savage people, not many generations ago ? 





Bell's principle established in the colonies ; 











tence I should suppose: 
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one school for 400 slaves. Let married} 





Where can a people possessed of more 


ence, and a more religious spirit, be found ? 
If we allow the negroes to pessess souls, ar 
rather if we allow the same connexion to 
exist betwixt God and all his creatures, and 
I believe none will doubt it, the negroes 
must unquestionably be as susceptible of 
being instructed as their white brethren of 
Europe, or their coloured brethren of the 
Kast. 

During the progress of educating the 
rising generation of slaves, a great deal will 
depend on the internal regulations of an 
estate. If the proprietor or attorney sets « 
good example, the subordinate whites will 
follow the example. Let illicit intercourse 
with the slaves be punished by the disenarge 
of the white man so offending, without a 
character. This wil] soon put a stop to it. 
At a proper time let the sleives be married 
by the rites of the church, and let the owner 
exult in the possession of a property of vir- 
tuous human beings. Let him reflect but 
for a moment, that he may meet them some 
time or other at the bar of the Eternal, to 
receive his reward for his tenderness towards 
them, instead of the opposite, which many, 
under existing circumstances, must deserve, 
not so much from the badness of their hearts, 
as a thoughtless neglect of the rewards and 
punishments that last for ever, for the pur- 
suit of a chemerical object, which, when 
obtained, is ours by the common course of 
nature but for a moment. If this of itself 
be not an inducement to men to reflect and 
correct, I know no other motive to substi- 
tute. 

I know one objection, and a material one, 
that will be started against the plan suggest- 
ed, namely, that married men make bad 
servants: they have not been feund to an- 
swer: white womeu are an incumbrance on 
an estate. Serry am I to say, that in many 
parts of the Woet Indies marriage is an ob- 
stacle in the way of an honest man's getting 
a livelihood, not only as an humble over- 
seer, but in other situations also. Whata 
monstrous doctrine this is to be allowed to 
exist among well-informed men ! 

Marriage in this country is found to be of 
service in many ways. It reclaims the infi- 
del, the pathont the lascivious, and the 
blasphemer: it opens his eyes to a sense of 
the duties required of him by his Maker. 
What is to prevent it having the same effect 
in the West Indies ? Nothing that I know of. 
Let marriage among poor people be encou- 
raged then: it will be one of the first causes 
of amendment in the moral state of the 
slaves. It would be the means of keeping 
the ambition of young men within bounds, 
A rising family would incline them te look 
on the country as their home, and not as a 
field upon which they are te perform, at the 
expense of all sense of right, except com- 
mon honesty and worldly honour, to be at 
last able to spin out a miserable and debili- 
tated existence of afew years in their native 
country. 

Alas! how many struggle, but how few 
return. The climateis blamed. Let st not 
be believed. Ambition is the corner stone : 
we is generally the first story 
of the fabric ; anxiety comes.on apace, an 
abandonment to bad habits crowns the 
whole, and the wretched man, thus a totter- 
ing mass of cortuption and stupor, sinks into 
an early oblivion, the victim of his ambition 
and unrestrained passions. 

How many young women of character in 
this country, as well as in somie purts of tho 
West Indics, would gladly accompany the 
men of their choice! were their future place 
of tesidence but explained to them accord- 
ing to its merits—they would yo to the en- 
joyment of a state of comparuiive case and 
happiness. 

Another thing is to be observed. When 
aman has been accustomed to live in a cer- 
tain style, and at a certain rate, every thing 
that tends to deprive him of any portion of 
his enjoyments, though ever so small, he 
considers a hardship, although his rea.on 














acute feelings, more integrity and independ. | 


must tell him that it isnot so. The planters 




















of the colonics have been accustomed to |lof different artists, and the different styles that each | 
i or ; yo: . arjao ||has held up, amounts to little in proving that beauty | 
live in the Jap of luxury; but comparing | aetab artes 
the return which they get for their capital |) bes png y halla woe = “ ane 
ith other landholders, they could, without || that fashion con ry thing according 
“ae ae te certain sum licaprice, and preduces, not unfrequently, the most 
inconvenience, appropriate a cert: I ‘ 4 “ nie 

; nonstrous forms, and employs the most frightful , 
for purposes such as have been suggested, i é 





Antiquities, 
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VISIT TO THE INTERIOR OF A PYRAMID. 
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(From a Paris Paper.) 


We have received from M. de Niebuhr, the Prussian 


To the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 


GENTLEMEN, 

In the letter [addressed to you, in the third number 
of the Kuleidoscope, l observed, that the knowledge of 
many things, —— in themselves, respecting this earth, 
&c. seems to be little understood by the moderns. 

In addition to the proofs I there adduced, | now beg 


° | ee tl . | colours in embellishing them, those who have the purest | 
either by taxation® or otherwise, 


The jandholder of this country gets about 
3! or 4 per cent. for his money. Some time 
ago, when circumstances warranted it, the 
landlords generally increased their rents: 


| 
| 


colonies have had a clear interest of 12. per || 
cent. or more on their capital, At present | 
they have 16, if not 18 per cent. and the 
cotive planter has at this moment 25 per 
cent. It is not known, however, that their 
negroes benefit any thing by this favourable 
state of prices. Perhaps their situation will 
not admit of it, exc: pt by the addition ofa 
few drams, and an extra pound of fish. 
Q. 


* Th's may perhaps be explained at a future time. 
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|| taste, it will always be 
\selection by the undeviating principles of beauty, and _ 
|will give that character to the objects of fashion which | 

& | 





VOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


ESSAYS ON THE FINE ARTS. 


No. L—ON TASTE. 
Perhaps that is the clearest of all established facts, |} 
which informs us, that civilized associations and insti- | 
tutions arise by slow and imperceptible degrees, from a}; 
lawless and untutored state of society, to one regulated 
and characterised by enlightened | 
| 


by subordination, 
truths ;—by arts, sciences, and letters. 
guishing difference between barbarism and civilization, 
is a knowledge of principles which govern the con- 
duct, and which instract the mind how to perform its 
operations and offices. As these principles are developed, 
+o mankind improve; and as they are arranged into || 
systems, so they become distinguished for palite, libe- || 
ral, and humane condact; and when once discovered 
and established, it is merely necessary to teach thom, 
even for the offspring of the unlettered barbarian, to be 
formed into an enlightened and civilized being. 

This subject, which has employed the pens of most 
polite writers in every age and country, is sufficiently 
eiflicult. Ut is, in this respect, like all others that en- 
rage the attention of the human mind, till the causes, 
which so powerfully affect our pleasures, and even influ- 
ence onr happiness, are tavestigated, and their existence 


The distin- 


discovered. 

‘The learned author of one of the best and most intel- 
lirent works upon the subject of taste in our language, 
has indecd very ingeniously attempted to prove, that no 
scliance is to be placed upon any system, and conse- | 
ucntly, upon any rules respecting our choice of beauty. 
In his ** Analytical Inquiry,”* Mr. Knight has stated, 
‘* that the words genius and taste are, like the words 
deanty and virtue, mere terms of general approbation, 
which men apply to whatever they approve, without 
annexing any specific ideas to them ;” which is, in fact, 
asserting, that the mind assents, without possessing 
the means of assenting. For it cannot be possible that 
we can approve without spme specific ideas of the ob- 
ject whieh is the subject of approbation ; neither ean 
ithe aduitted, that erther gensus or wste, beauty or 
virtue, nmply nothing specifically, whieh might be un- 
derstood by every one alike, did every one possess the 
pure idea by which each quality is conveyed. All men 
co certainly didler an opinion respecting individue] excel- 
cellence; but althoagh our painter should not be ad- 
witted as a genius, the word genius does nevertheless 
uuply superior attainments ; although our picture should 
not be allowed to possess any purity of taste, the word 
tustc still implies a knowledge of superior excellence in 
form, lyzht and shade, and colour, in an artist; and 
every effort of human ingenuity will be successful in 
proportian to the number of laws and established prin- 
ciples that the persons employed upen it has learnt, ¢i- 


sufficient testimony, that there is a corresponding feeling 
existing between the mind of the learned amateur and 
the genuine artist. Few who profess to feel at all, have 
the confidence to dispute the existence of this, and it is 


part of painting, is to find out, and thoroughly to un- 
derstand, what nature has made most beautiful, and 
most proper to this art; and that a choice of it may be 
made according to the taste and manner of the ancients ; 
without which all is nothing but a blind and rash bar- 
barity, which rqjects what is nost beautiful, and scems, 
with an audacious insolence, to despise an art of which 
it is wholly ignorant.” 
notes upon the ** Art of Painting,” has remarked that 


paint nature, it is only to paint circumstances ; that 


of perfect beauty, or the abstract idea of ferms, he 


vens, but on the earth; that they are about us, and 


of the art consists in being able to get above all singular 
forms, local customs, particularities, and details of 
every kind.” 


found, will be governed in their 


will be elegant and pleasing. ‘That originally established || mid, a 
: |\by one person of a pure taste, is presently depraved by 
but when necessary, they again reduced the absence of it when adopted by others. ‘The extra- |) 
them. Vor several years the planters of the |vagancies of fashion must always be separated from those pond yramid of Gizeh, call 
novelties of elegance in dress which of necessity must | first p 


be constantly taking place in polite and wealthy commu- 
nities. And it will generally appear before a fashion 


‘reaches the utmost latitude that it can travel, that every ila 


part of it is magnified into something laughable and 
amusing. 

Mr. Allison, in his ** Essays on the Nature and Prin- 
ciples of Taste,” has attempted to deduce those princi- 


iples entircly from association, and he also has rejected 


the opinion, that they arise from any abstract causes or 
qualitics. Association, however, is merely an act of 
comparison, originating from the presence of some sub- 
ject of thought, respecting which some previous abstract 
idea must be conceived, before any train of ideas can be 
formed. Doubtless association is one great source of 
the enjoyment which we derive by the contemplation of 
beauty ; but unless the object of contemplation can be 
referred to the abstract quality of beauty, association 
can afford no pleasure, and the principles of taste will 
not appear to be deducible from that quality of mind. 
Taste, simply defined, is that peculiar faculty, by 
the assistance of which a correct opinion is formed res- 
pecting proportion, and a chaste propriety in the produc- 
tions of art. The relics of antiquity that have been 
preserved to us from the ruins of temples and palaces, 
the overthrow of kingdoms and empires, and the devas- 
tations of barbarians and inhuman conquerors, and that 
have even survived every thing to which they were con- 
nected, are of themselves sufficient to prove that there 
is some congeniality in the minds of men respecting 
what is pure, genuine, and excellent in art. ‘The works 
of Homer and Virgil, of Phideas and Michael Angelo, 
and the galleries of pictures throughout Europe, are a 


more upon the origin of our feelings and principles, than 
upon the principles themselves, that any argument is 
suffered to take place. What difference soever may exist 
in our principles would be at once obviated, could the 
real source from which they are derived, be properly 
defined. 

Fresnoy says, +** The principal and most important 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his 


* there is an absolute necessity for the painter to gene- 
raliaze his notions; that to paint particulars is not to 


when an artist has conccived in his imagination the image 


may be said to be admitted into the great council of na- 
ture.” A corresponding passage occurs in his third 
discourse, where he observes, that ‘this great ideal 
perfection and beauty are not to be sought in the hea- 


upon every side of us; but that the power of disco- 
vering what is deformed in nature, or, in other words, 
what is particular and uncommon, can be acquired only 
by experience; and that the whole beauty and grandeur 


The works of Fresnoy and Sir Johua Reynolds went 


very far in leading other writers forward in the investi+ 
gation of pure principles of taste; and, as far as they 
have gone, are sterling and true. Hogarth, nearly 
twenty yeers before Sir Joshua wrote, attempted to lay 
down an universal principle of beauty in form, but cer- 
tainly failed in making it consist in one particular turn 


ther fran his own observation, or the experience of for- 
ner artists And although, as the aune writer remarks, 
** these terme are cntirely under the influence of fashion, 
and are applicd to every novelty of style or manner, 
to which accwlent oF caprice gives a momentary curren« 





of compact tempered blue clay, 20 inches thick, covered 


'!Minister at Rome, and one of the most distinguished 
‘literary characters of Germany, the authentic declara- 
tion of M. Belzoni, a Roman architect, relative to his 
having. eflected an entrance into the interior of a Lope 
sroject which has been in vain attempted by 
many celebrated travellers for centuries past. 
1 ** On the 18th Feb. last, Belzoni, at his = eX- 
se, began his project of opening a way into the se- 
pyrennid of Cise thatof Chefrem. In the 
ace, he caused an excavation to be made towards 
‘the northern front, by fellowing a perpendicular line 
j\from its centre. Having discovered that there was ne 
opening in this place, he commenced further researches 
ut 30 feet east of the middle, and on the 2d March 
he found the real entrance, which is a gallery of granite, 
|| haat led to a hanging door, also of granite. Having 
\caused it to be raised, he found himself in an horizontal 
‘| wallery, from whence he descended perpendicularly into 
| a second, and thence, by a stair-case, into a third, which 
||conducted him into an apartment where he found a sar- 
||cophagus, containing human bones embalmed. Pro- 
\iceeding by a shelving gallery, he arrived in another ho- 
rizontal one, passing along which he ved, about 
\|half way, @ passage that led towards the south, into a 
||second apartment. At the extremity of this horizontal 
\|plane, M. Belzoni saw a niche, cut for the purpose of 
||fixing a granite dvor that lay near. From this place he 
ascended up a steep passage, about the height of 47 feet, 
to a stone wall by which it was closed. At this spot he 
perceived stones cut and laid in such a manner as to close 
the entrance of this passage, near the base of the py- 
ramid.”’ 
From this account of M, Belzoni, it is proved that the 


leave, for this occasion, to say that another proof may 
be deduced, from the Newtonian hypothesis of the 
form and motion of the earth. In that letter I stated 
that Dr. Johnson remarked Sir Isaac Newton's errone- 
ous judgment, and that Dr. Scott said, * his principles 
for reasoning on were materially and physically false. 
I shall now, in corroboration of their assertions, adduce 
one case, and show therefrom how he so “erred in 
judgment,”and from false * principles” reavened falsely 
y inference, which isin the matter of ascertaining the 
form and motion of the eafth from attraction and gra- 
vity, deduced from the vibrations of the pendujum. 
Before I proceed to consider the subject proposed, I 
shall digress a little, to express my surprise that euch 
speculative notions 2 Newton’s should have imposed 
upon the reasoning faculties of mankind, so as to have 
obtained an ascendancy almost universally, and that 
men of genius avd learning should have implicitly, in 
so short a time, and in this age of the world, been se- 
duced from the exercise of their unbiassed judgment, 
to give their assent to a new and undemonstrable sys- 
tem, withovt order or proportion. An able advocate 
of his has informed us, that “ about the beginning of the 
last century the practical part of astronomy languished 
for want of proper instruments; but at the very time 
this wasthe case with the practical part, the speculative 
part was carried in a manner to its utmost pitch by the 
labours of the immortal Newcon, whose Principia” 
(then just published) “ gave an cntire new face to the 
science. It was not, however, for many years relished 
by the foreign philosophers, though almost immediately 
sdopted at home, and has continued ever since tu 
spread its reputation farther and farther, so that it is 
now in a manner established all overthe world ! But,” 





pyramids were the tombs of the royal family. It appears 
to M. de Niebuhr, that the pyramid of Chefrem is not 
in its original state. ‘The sarcophagus must have been 
plundered at some period or other; and the doors of 
stone which have been found, were displaced at the time 
of this hostile invasion. We may presume that it was 
the Persians, under Cambyses, who opened and om 
it. The Egyptians, during the interval of their inde- 
pendence, might have closed the entrance, not being 
able to repair the devastations committed hy the enemy. 


Researches among the ruins of the Roman Villa at 
Bognor, this season, have brought to light many inte- 
resting objects connected with the history and residence 
of that powerful people in Britain. From the recent 
discovery of bricks, marked L C C, it may be reasonably 
presumed that this interesting antiquity owed its exist- 
ence to Cogidubnus, the Imperial Legate, he having 
the command of this part of the island over the Dobuni 
and Regni, of which Chichester (Regnum) was his 
capital, which appears by an inscription on an altar, 
discovered some years since at Chichester, and which is 
now in the possession of his Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond, at Goodwood. If Cogidubnus had submitted to 
| Claudius, and continued faithful to him, nothing could 
|be more grateful, or more honourable to himself, after 
|he was Romanized, than to take the name of his bene- 
jfactor, to whom he was indchced tor his kingdom, and 
leall himself Claudius Cogidubmus. It is also evident, 
‘that he condescended to take the title of Legatus. ‘The 
HIetters I. R. which are found in Tesserae, may proba- 
(bly refer to the same reign for Tiberi» Regnanti. One 
|more entire and complete room has this season been dis- 
covered and opened, which lies four or five feet below 
the surface of the adjoiing compartment, and which is 
supposed to have been the Tablinum, a place appropri- 
ated to the preservation of records. This Mosaic work 
}is disposed in a variety of patterns and ornamental invo- 
lutions, as the Vetruvian scroll, the labyrinth fret, the 
quilloche, and allegorical figures: yet these fanciful 
ornaments ‘are not of equal fineness, or truth of work- 
manship, as many other of the pavements. These cele- 
brated remains have been the resort of the most distin- 
guished personages, and have been visited this summer 
by numbers of fashtonables from Brighton, Worthing, 
and Bognor, by which the industrious owner is reaping 
a golden harvest. 








An old Roman coin was lately purchased in the neigh- 
bourhood of Penrith, from a farmer, who had found 
it in one of his fields, and, on examination, it 
proved to be one of Faustina, the wife of the Kmpe- 
ror Marcus Aurelius Antoninns—it is very perfect. 
Two heads of battle axes have also been Jately dug up, 
near the Roman way upon the fell, of rather neculiar 
construction. ‘They are composed of copper and brass, 
and very entire, and in shape somewhat resembling the 
head of the tomahawk used by the Aincrican savages. 





The ruins of a Ronan military station lately dis- 
covered at Haceby, near Grantham, and which, from 
the exact distance from Lincoln, (twenty-six miles) and 
other reasons, is very strongly believed to be the ancient 
Causennis set down in Antoninus’s 5th Iter in Britain, 
consists at resent of the following particulars. viz.—three 
distinct apartments, the middle one 16 fect by 22,—the 
dimensions of the others not vet ascertained ; the floors 
paved with red and white small stones, three quarters of 
an inch Aimee each, and forming different patterns; the 
first (by the road) in squares, the middle one in octagons, 
of the third only! part of a border inscribed with circles 
remains. These floors appear to be formed of a bed 


says Dr. Long, “that after Newton’s system had for 
so long a time been neglected, it should all at once be 
universally received and approved of, is not to be ate 
tributed to chance, or the caprice ef fashion, as some 
who are ignorant of it are apt to think, and from 
thence to expect that some other system will hereafter 
take its place and bury it in oblivion. ‘The system of 
Newton, like that of Cepernicus, is so agreeable to 
the phenomena of nature, and so weil put together, 
that it must last as long as truth and reason endure ; 
although time may perhaps bring the word altractiou 
into disuse, and though it may no longer be thought 
inherent in matter; yet the laws of graviéadion, as they 
are now called, and on which this system is tounded, 
will never be forgotten!” From this extract it appears 
that all the learning of all the preceding ages of the 
world, divine and human, gave way to Newton's 
Principia, and that in the short space oF the last eighty 
years, all che world has been convinced of the truth 
of his doctrine! Dr. Long says that this system must 
last as long as human intellect exists; although he 
thinks ‘time may perhaps bring the word attraction 
into disuse,” &c. 

I shall now return from my digression, though a ne- 
cessary one, to show that these laws of gravity and 
attraction, on which this modern theory 1s founded; 
first, as to‘ attraction,” by this “ time” ought to get 
into “ disuse,” as Dr. Long says; and secondly, na 
only attraction” but “gravity” also, and the whole 
system of speculative notions built thereon, should be 
wholly “ forgotten” and * buried in oblivion.” Now, 
in order to show why IJ think so, I shall here give one 
reason, founded on inference drawn from the follow- 
ing extracts, which may be properly called the data on 
which they have built and established their laws of the 
eatth’s form and motion. But, by way of introducing 
the subject, I shall first observe that many methods 
have been trizd for the purpose of tinding the true form 
and measure of the earth; mathematicians have at 
various times, and in many countries, for this purpose, 
tried to measure a degree of a great circle, by trigonomes 
rical mensuration; but the results were so various, 
that they were led to conclude that the earth was 
not exactly spherical, but that its polar diameter was 
shorter than its equatorial; they, however, confess 
that “these observations have not led to results 
completely satistactory.” What discovery Dr. Gre 
gory and his colleagues made in this matter the lat 
year, they have not informed us. To remedy this 
uncertaiuty, they consider, however, the wishedefor 
discovery made, of the earth's true form, and having 
so concluded, have inferred a motion of the same 
from “ gravity” and “ attraction,” by using the pen. 
dulum ! 

From this they have convinced themselves that the 
poles of the world are flateed a lictle; that the same 
distance at the equator is protuberant, and tha 
both these effects result from che earth pot being # 
rest, but having a whirling or rotatory motion, as ap- 
pars from the following extract.“ Being incapable 
ot leaving the earth aod viewing itata distance, and its 
rotation being smooth and uniform, we can neither 
see it move on its axis, vor feet ourselves affected by 
its metion; yet, there is one effect of sucha motion, 
which will enable us to judge with certainty whetbet 
the earth revolves on its axis or not. All globes which 
do not turn rouad on their axis, will be perfect spheres, 
on account of che equality of the weighe of bodics on 
their euriaces, especialy of the fluid parts; but all 
globes which turn upon their axis will be oblate 
spheroids. ‘That our earth is really of this figute 
is demonstrable from the unequal vibrations of the 
pendulun! Lxperiments prove that a penduium 











ey,’’ thoy soll amply one particular quality, which, in 
part, suplics a rule, and consequently a system. 

i: is indeed much te be lamented that we live in an 
eve ai Which system, like all other excellence, has be. 
come the subject of much quackery, and in this sense |! 
Mir. Knight's strictures ought to be freely admitted. Not 
uly inthe arts, but in every other respect also, they 
tiny be just, as far as preposterous and absurd pretension 
guest but there isa remarkable difference between pure 
iad inuuutable principles, derived from the nature of 
and an affectation of order in the midst of the 
most evident manifestations of chance and ignorance. 
Doubtles, all conmstent atterypts te apvestigate the || 
causes from which eur epinions of beauty originate, | 
neutst ve Curected as much to the destruction of wild Sys | 
1 uawtizad, a to the discovery of principles, and the | 
connecuons aud se aseus in which they stand. i 


things, 

















‘in @ waving line. 
‘are highly judicious,—first considering in what beauty 
‘could not consist, and then it what it could, concluded | 
\that he had discovered the principle to lie in objects that 


Burke, many of whose observations 


were ginal], and sinooth, delicate, and gradually va- 
ried in their eutlines. Succeeding writers have dwelt, 
more or less, upon consicerations of a similar nature, 
without perhaps having satisfied even themselves that 
they had discovered the reason why we are really affected 
by some objects with a sense of ‘beauty, more than by 
others. 

Liverpool, 1618, W. 


* Part MI. chap. ai. v. 5. 





+ Art of Print ng. 





Ampugst the wonderful discoveries of the present 








Because all men of talent have been eminent in dift | 
jerent degrees, and have produced different qualities of 
beauty, it is mo argument that beauty is not immutable. 
All that Mr. Bight bas wastten respecsing the practice 


ingenious hue is the art of making writing paper of| 
turnips and beet root. For this invention the 
indebted to Mr. Simesan, a Dance. 


sunbeams from cucwubers, 


of!) a coftin, &c. was rematning. According to a levendary || 

tion world is |tale, Hill-house was, about a century and a half ajo, 

; Hhis gentiewan | a rendezvous 

may rank with the philosopher who prty ozed to a highwaywien of that time—Dur ham Adver- 
tiser. 


with a strong cement of lime, about two inches thick. 
in which the tesserm are paved and set fast. ‘The walls 
are of stone firmly laid in streng coarse lime mortar: the 
outside ones are five feet thick; the inner ones between 
the rooms three feet only. Not one of these walls eenalail 
higher that the floors. No idea can be formed of ¢) em| 
as a habitation, further than may be guessed from frag- | 
ments dug uv, which show that the roof was covered | 
with coarse bine slate, and the walls lincd on the inside 
with different coloured figured tiles, not any two alike, | 
and in some parts by fine cement, like stone painted in 
various colours. Of the windows, only a few pieces of 
glass have been vet found, stained through of a beautiful | 
blue colour. Of timber nothing has been met with but! 
| black charvoal, like embers, which produces a conjecture | 
that the fabric was partly destreyed by fire. 








A human skeleton, ef aluost herculean dimensions, | 
was kately found in a garden belonging to R. Harrison, | 
Esq. of Hill-house, pear Gainford. it is supposed the| 

body has'lain there a great number of years, and has. | 
in wl) probability, been interred naked, as no vestaze of | 








of the celebrated Sir W. Brown and his 


4 


which vibrates seconds near the poles, vibrates slower 
near the equator, which shows that at is lighter, of 
less ateracteu there! Bodies near the poles are heavier 
than towards the equaior, because they are nearer the 
earth's center, where the whole torce of the earth's 
attraction is accuniuluted! ‘The pendulum affords a 
certain method of detecting every such chavge, because 
the buamber of oscillations mude by a given penduium 
ina given tine, depends upon the force of gravity. 
Phe smaller that force, the tewer vibrations it wai 
make; theretofe, if the torce ot Bravity dinaunish, 
the pendulum will move slower; uf at tucreases, it 
will oscillate with more cclerity! “he polar diameter 
is therefore tound to be shorter than the equatorial 
one by 35 miles! 

Here ts demonstration of cause and effect with s 
witness !-eFor the earth to be oblate, as an effect trom 
the cause, rotation, tou have reusoned jusily ou the 
priacipics of mechanics, they should bave reduced the 
polar diameter one-sixth ot the whuie, and have id 
Bae nce the equatortal parts in like Proportion, trum 

the centrifugal forée ot 1042 miles au buur thereob, 
was it possuble for the earth ta beer such motion, 
and vot Lave curtailed it to 56 miles only, 

Though Wr. Long says “ Newton's system is 6 
Weill puc together, and -so agreeable to nature,” yet 


‘his part of bis scheme, like that of bia of guessing 
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at the size of the sun and then measuring his dis- 
tance, and that of the stars by the same scale, is 
really not very just!—it however “ must be true! 
‘As to his method of using the pendulum “ to be 
enabled to judge with certainty whether the earth 
revolves OF not,” it if a gross deception, s talse = 
soning,” deduced from ‘false principles,” as Dr 
Scott says, and leaves the earth spherical and quies- 
cent still; and only gives a demonstration of heat 
gnd cold in the atmosphere, at the two stations, as 
appears by the following 
ERRATA 
IN SIR ISAAC’S THEORY: 
For his “attraction” and his “ gravity,” 
Expansion, read, and also contraction, 
That so affect the pendulum in action! 
Hence, ‘tis not ‘weight ” increases in the ball, 
Which makes it vibra’e quicker at the pole; 
But ‘tis because the cold air doth environ 
The pendulum, and so contracts the iron! 
Nor is it at th’ equator want of weight ; 
Or owing there to swell of suppus'd height; 
But the air’s beat lengthcus the metal so, 
Which in proportion makes vibrations slow ! 
Hence, in this case, his “ reasoning is untrue :" 
Farth’s form and motion consequently too ; 
Most briefly prov'd, for all mankind to view ! 


Liverpool, 20th August, 1818. 








HISTORY 


Of the Heat and Drought of the respective Sum 
“mers through Europe, from the Year 763 down 


to 1811. 


Cpe — 
oo —-— 


— 


“Great Drought iu Summer, lasting till the end of August, 
’ pean eo upon them, aud then dry weather, por. 


tend a pestilemtial suunmer the year following.” Bacon. 
In 763, the summer was so hot that the springs 


ied up. 
“t 870, the heat was so intense that, near Worms, 
the reapers dropt dead in the fields. 

In 993, and again in 994, it was so hot that the corn 

i fruit were burnt up. 
a phe y: ar 1000 was so hot and dry, that in Germany 
the pool, of water disappeared, and the fish, being lett 
to stink in the mud, bred a pestilence. 

In 1022, the heat was so excessive, that both men 
and cattle were struck ’'e.d. al 

1130, the earth yawned with drought. Springs and 
rivers disappeared; aud even the Rhine was dried up 


r in 1150, not a drop of rain fell in Italy after the 


th of May. / 
othe year 171 was extremely hot in Germany. 

In 1932, the heat was so great, especially in Germany, 
that it is said that eggs were roasted in the sands. 

In 1960, many of the Hungarian soldiers died of 
excessive heat at the famous battle fought near Bela. 

‘The consecutive years 1276 and 1277 were so hot and 
dry asto occasion a great scarcity of fodder. 

‘The years 1293 and 1294 were extremely hot ; and 
0 were likewise 1303 and 1304, both the Rhine and 
the Danube having dried up. 

In 1533, the cornfields and vineyards were burnt 
up. 
Phe years 150% and 1594 were excessively hot and dry. 

In 1447, the summer was extremely hot. 

In the successive years, 1473 and 1474, the whole 
earth seemed on fire. In Hungary, one could wade. 
across the Danube. 

‘The four consecutive years, 1558, 1539, 1540, and 
1541, were excessively hot, and the rivers dried up. 

In 1556, the drought was se great that the springs 
failed. In England, wheat rese trom 8s. to 53s, a 
quarter. : 

‘The years 1615.and 1616 Were very dry over Europe. 

In 1646, it was excessively hot. . 

In 1652, the warmth was very great, the summer 
being the driest ever known in Scotland ; yet a total 
eclipse of the sun had happened that year,on Monday, 
the 24th March, which hence received the appellation 

i ‘onday. ‘ 
“fos condor of 1679 was remarkably hot. It is 
related that one of the minions of tyranny, who in 
that calamitous period harassed the poor presbyteri- 
ans in Scotland with captious questions, baving asked 
ashepherd in Fife, whether the killing of the noto- 
rious Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrew's, (which had 
happened in May) was murder; he replied, that he 
could not tell, but there had been fine weather ever 
éince, 

The first year of the eighteenth century was exces- 
sively warm, and the two following years were of the 
same description. . 

Itis a ingaler coincidence, that in 1718, at the dis- 
tance precisely of 100 years from the present, the 
weather was extremely hot and dry all over Europe. 
The air felt so oppressive, that all the theatres were 
shut in Paris. Scarcely any rain fell for the space ol 
nine months, and the springs and rivers were dried up. 

‘The following year was equally bot. ‘The thermo- 
meter at Paris rose to 98 degrees by Fahrenheit’s scale. 
The grass and corn were quite parched. In some 
places, the fruit trees blossomed two or three times. 

Both the years 1723 and 1724 were dry and hot. 

The year 1746 was remarkably waruy and dry, but 
the following year was still hotter: insomuch that the 
grass withered, and the leaves dropt from the trees. 
Neither rain nor dew fell for several months ; and, on 
the Continent, prayers were offered up in the churches 
to implore the bounty of refreshing showers. 

In 1748, the rege eb et again we rg 

54, i s likewise extreme arm. i 

The years 1760 and 1761 were both of them re 

markably hot ; and so —_ tend oy : 
it Was cxcessive 4 . 
Both “thy years 1778 and 1779 were warm and very 


i: 3 and of 

The yea was also very hot and dry; an 

mg car pA was ISll, yp baet for its ge 

vintage, and distinguished by the appearance 0 a 

brilliant comet. 

[Jn a future number, we shall give a history of the Cold 
of the Winters.) 





a) 


result oyage of discovery perfermed by 
the Ruslan tip Hurick, Capt, Kotzebue, is stated to 
have been ** the discovery of several single islands, and 
whole groups of islands in the south; the mere ¢xact 


a ee 


—— 





coast ing’s Straits, or of 
determination of the east ge hy, } | or sixty-three, he is jn his grand climacteric, or year of ||P 


the est coust of Anrica, wMere it is said a very 
preteen sg Bay was discovered, apd besides these, the 
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LITERARY TRIFLING. 
(Continued from our former Numbers.) 
— 


THE NUMBER SEVEN. 





Seven is composed of the two first perfect numbers, 
{equal and unequal, three and tour; for the number two 
consisting of repeated unity, which is no number, is 
not perfect. It comprehends the primary numerical 
triangle or trine, and square or quartile; conjunctions 
considered by the favourers of planetary influence as 
of the most benign aspect. 
In six days Creation was perfected, and the seventh 
was consecrated to rest. Cin the seventh day of the 
seventh month, a holy observance was ordained to the 
children of Israel, who feasted seven days, and remain- 
ed seven days in tents. The seventh year was directed 
to bea sabbath of rest for all things ; and at the end of 
seven times seven years, commenced the grand jubilee. 
Every seventh year the land lay fallow ; every seventh 
year there was a general release from all debts, and all 
hondsmen were set free: from this law may have ori- 
ginated the custom of binding young men toseven years 
apprenticeship, and of punishing incorrigible offenders 
by transportation for seven, twice seven, or three times 
seven years. Every seventh year the law was directed to 
be read tothe people. Jacob served seven years for the 
possession of Rachel, and also other seven years. Noah }} 
had seven days warning of the flood, and was com- 
manded to take the fowls of the air into the ark by 
sevens, and the clean beasts by sevens. ‘The ark touch- 
ed ground in the seventh month, and in seven days a 
dove was sent out, and again in seven days after. ‘The 
seven years of plenty and the seven years of famine 
were foretold in Pharaeh’s dream, by the seven fat and 
the seven lean beasts, and the seven ears of full, and 
the seven of blasted corn. Nebuchadnezzar was seven 
years a beast ; and the fiery furnace was heated seven 
times hotter to receive Shadrac, Meshac, and Abednego. 
A man defiled was by the Mosaic law unclean seven 
days; the young of both animals were to remain with 
the dam seven days, and at the close of the seventh day 
to betaken away. By the old law man was command- 
ed to forgive his offending brother seven times; but the 
meekness of the revealed religion extended his humi- 
lity and forbearance to seventy times seven. ‘ If Cain 
shall be avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech seventy times 
seven. 
In the destruction of Jericho, seven priests bare seven 
trumpets seven days; on the seventh day they sur- 
rounded the walls seven times, and after the seventh 
time the walls fell. Balaam prepared seven years for 
a sacrifice; and seven of Saul’s sons were hanged to 
stay afamine. Laban pursued Jacob seven days jour- 
ney. Job’s friends sat with him seven days and seven 
nights, and offered seven bullocks and seven rams as 
an atonement for their wickedness. In the seventh 
year of his reign, King Ahasuerus feasted seven days, 
and on the seventh directed his seven chamberlains to 
find a queen, who was allowed seven maidens to at- 
tend her. Mirizian was cleansed of her leprosy by be- 
ing shut up seven days. Solomon was seven years in 
building the Temple, at the dedication of which he 
feasted seven days. In the tabernacle were seven 
lamps; seven days were appointed for an atonement 
upon the altar, and the pries?’s son was ordained to 
wear his father’s garment seven days. The children 
of Israel ate unleayened bread seven days. Abraham 
gave seven ewe lambs to Abimelech as a memorial for 
a well; and Joseph mourned seven days fer Jacob. 
The Rabbins say that God employed the power of 
this number to perfect the greatness of Samuel; his 
name answering the value of the letters in the Hebrew 
word which signify seven ; whence Hannah, his mo- 
ther, in her thanks, says, “that the barren had brought 
forth seven.” In scripture are enumerated seven re- 
surrections : the widow's son by Elias, the Shunamite’s 
son by Elisha, the soldier who touched the bones of the 
prophet, the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue, the 
widow’s son of Nain, Lazarus, and our blessed Saviour. 
The Apostles chose seven deacons ; Enoch, who was 
translated, was the seventh after Adam; atid Jesus 
Christ the seventy-seventh in a direct line.—Our bless- 
ed Saviour spoke seven times on the cross, on which 
he was seven hours: he appeared seven times, and af- 
ter seven times seven days sent the Holy Ghost. 
__In the Lord’s Prayer are seven petitions, contained 
in seven times seven words, omitting those of .mere 
grammatical connection. Within this number are con- 
cealed all the mysteries of the Apocalypse, revealed to 
the seven churches of Asia. ‘There appeared seven 
golden candlesticks, and seven stars in the hand of him 
that was in the midst; seven lambs before the séven 
spirits of God; the book with seven seals; the lamb 
with seven horns and seven eyes; seven angels with 
seven trumpets ; seven kings; seven thunders; seven 
thousand men slain; the dragon with seven heads and 
seven crowns, and the beast with seven heads; seven 
angels bringing seven plagues; and seven vials of 
wrath. ‘The vision’of Daniel was of the seveity weeks, 
and the elders of Israel were seventy. 

here are also numbered seven heavens, seven pla- 
nets, seven stars, seven wise men, seven champions of 
Christendom, seven netes in music, seven primary co- 
lours, seven deadly sins, seven sacraments in ‘the Ro- |! 
mish church. ‘he seventh son was considered as en- 
dowed with pre-eminent wisdum ; and the seventh son 
of a seventh son is still thought to possess the power of 
healing diseases spontaneously. Perfection is likened 
to gold seven times purified in the fire, and we yet 
say, you frighten me out of my seven senses. ‘Ihe op 
posite sides of every face on the dice make seven; 
whence the players at hazard make seven the main. 

Hippocrates says, that the septenary number, by its 
occult virtues, tends to the accomplishment of all 
things; to be the dispenser of life, and fountain of all 
its changes ; and, like Shakspeare, he divides the life 
of man into seven ages, For as the moon changes her 
phases every seven days, this number influences all 
sublunary beings. In seven hours the geniture receives 
its first disposition to conception; in seven days it is 


assimilate the spelling. 


To the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 





GENTLEMEN, 


From perusing E. H. under the article “ Literary 
rifling,” in your last, [am led to address you a few 
lines in vindication of my rights as a rowel, though 
fast not least. In the first place, among his wonderful 
words he gives ‘ indivisibrlity” as containing only one 
vowel; thereby making me nothing but an’, with two 
heads and a longtail. Again, he gives two words in 
which * the five vowels follow in regular succession ;” 
thereby excluding me from a place among that most 
important elass of literary characters, without whom 
all languages would be a * dead letter ;” whereas, by 
admitting me, he might have added another syllable 
to both words, rendering the singularity he aims at 
more remarkable, and all the six vowels in order. 
{ might show, were it necessary, my superiority 
over the whole ‘anointed five,” and, when tired of 
their noisy company, join their more sturdy com- 
panions with a consonant gravity. Generally em- 
ployed in the advance or rear-guard, in the former ! 
use a consonant caution, in the latter I convert my tail 
into a bugle, and sound the alarm, I cenceive it un- 
vos mney to trouble you with authorities as to my cha- 
racter: I shall only quote Dr. Johnson’s concise defi- 
ition of me in his Dictionary. He says, ‘* Y, at the 
the beginning of words, is a consonant; at the end, 
and when it follows a consonant, is a vowel, and has 
the sound of 7.” Here, then, I am not only recognized 
in both characters, but compared with ¢ as a distinct 
letter. From the same authority, I observe, “ H is by 
many grammarians accounted no letter.” Let Mr. 
E. H. therefore take care of his aspirations, lest they 
may lead to some future remarks. He gives two 


iwords, he ‘ believes” the only ones, of ten and eleven 


letters all different. In Cumberland or Switzerland 
guite common. I had intended to introduce some 
other topic for your discretionary perusal, but have al- 
ready trespassed, I fear, beyond proper bounds. I can- 
not, however, lay aside the last Kaleidoscope without 
noticing Saror—a Zailor. Has this originated from 
thinking of the Latin for a tailor /sartor ), or the Eng- 
lish for sator? In either case it is erroneous. There 
is no analogy between a sower of seed and a sewer with 
a needle, however our modern men-milliners may 
Your well wisher, 

P.S.—Do you know a verse in the Bible which con- 
tains all the letters in the alphabet? If not alluded to 
soon among literary trifles, | may perhaps give you a 
hint of it as a nensuch : but instead of publishing it, 
which by some might be thought indecorous, a key 
may be given, to induce triflers to look into their bibles. 

(See our Notices to Correspondents.) 


The Gleaner. 
—=—_—_ ’ 
“Tam but @ gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” WatTTon, 











HORRORS OF WAR. 


—_ 


The following is au extract from the Journal of a 
British officer, in a series of letters to a friend. 
The language, though not a model of excellence 
as a literary composition, is admirably adapted to 
the subject, and we think that few persons can 
read the horrid detail without shuddering. It is 
a description of a scene witnessed by the writer 
during the pursuit of Massena’s army in Portugal, 
in March, 1811, ' 

I wish now to give you some idea of a scene | 
witnessed at Miranda do Cervo, on the ninth day of 
our pursuit. Yet I fear that a sight so terrible can- 
not be shadowed out, except in the memory of him 
who beheld it. I entered the town about dusk, It 
had been a black, grim, and gloomy sort of a day— 
at one time fierce blasts of wind, and at another per- 
fect stillness, with far off thunder. Altogether there 
was a wild adaptation of the weather and the day to 
the retreat of a great army. Huge masses of clouds 
lay motionless on the sky before us; and then they 
would break up suddenly, as with a whirlwind, and 
roll off in the red and bloody distance. I felt myself, 
towards fall of evening, in a state of strange excite- 
ment. My imagination got the better entirely of all 
my other faculties, and I was like & man in a grand 
but terrific dream, who never thinks of questioning 
any thing he sees or hears, but believes all the phan- 
tasms around, with a strength of belief seemingly 
proportioned to their utter dissimilarity to the ob- 
jects of the real world of nature. 

Justas | was passing the great Cross in the prin. 
cipal street, I met an old baggard-looking wretch— 
2 woman, who seemed to have in her hollow eyes an 
unaccountable expression of cruelty—a glance like 
that of maduess; but her deportment was quiet and 
rational, and she was evidently of the middle rank of 
society, though her dress was faded and squalid, 
She told me (without being questioned) in broken 
English, that 1 would find comfortable accommoda- 
tion in an old convent that stood at some distance 
among a grove of cork trees; pointing to them at 
the same time with her long shrivelled hand and, 
arm, and giving a sort of hysterical laugh. You will 
find, said she, nobody there to disturb you. 

I followed her advice with a kind of superstitious 
acquiescenee, ‘There was no reason to anticipate 
any adventure or danger in the convent; yet the 
wild eyes, and the wilder voice of the old croue 
powerfully affected me; and though, after all, she 





corgulated ; in seven weeks it is distinguished into 
members ; in seven months a child may be born and 


before seven days, not being accounted fully to have |) 
life before that periodical duty. The teeth spring out |) 
inthe seventh month, and are shed and renewed in }) 
the seventh year, when infancy is changed into childs |, 
hood. At twice seven years puberty begins ; at thrice || 
seven years the faculfies are developed, manhood com- || 
| mences, and we become legally competent to all civil | 
jacts; at four times seven man is at the full possession || 
of his strength; at five times seven he is fit for the | 
business of the world; at six times seven he becomes |! 
grave and wise, or never; at seven times seven-he is | 
in his apogee, and from that time decays ; at eight times || 
seven he is in bis first climacteric; at nine times seven, || 








’ 
' 


danger ; and ten times seven, or three score years and | 





voyage has produced many wnportant geographical ob- 
purvetions, iad a rich opllection of natural history,” 


\, tural period of human life, 


jten, has by the royal prophet been pronounced the na- rt 


was oly such an old woman as one may sce avy 
where, I really began to invest her with many im- 


live, and not before; and anciently it was not named | posing qualities, till T found, that in a sort of reverie, 


[had walked up a pretty long flight of steps, and 
was standing at the entrance to the cloisters of the 
convent. I then saw something that made me speed- 
ily forget the old woman, though what it was I did 
sce, [could not, in the first moments of my amaze 
ment and horror, very distinctly comprehend, 
Above a hundred dead bodies lay and sat before 
my eyes, all of them apparently in the very attitude 
or posture in which they had died. 1 looked at them 
for at least a minute before | kuew that they were 
all corpses. Something in the mortal silence of the 


compaty, 


look stedfastly at the scene before me, The bodies 





great coats ; some of them merely wrapped round 
about with girdles of straw, and two or three perfect- 
ly naked. Every face had a different expression, 
but all painful, horrid, agonized, bloodless : many 
glazed eyes were wide open; and perhaps this was 
the most shocking in the whole spectacle. So many 
eyes that saw not, all seemingly fixed on different 
objects; some cast up to heaven, some looking 
straight forward, and some with the white orbs turn- 





ed round, and deep sunk in the sockets. 

It was a sort of hospital. These wretched beings 
were mostly all desperately or mortally wounded ; 
and after baving been stripped by their comrades, 
they had been left there dead and to die. Such were 
they, who, as the old hag said, would not trouble me, 
T had begun to view this ghastly sight with some 
composure, when I saw, at the remotest part of the 
hospital, a gigantic figure sitting, covered with blood 
and almost naked, upon a rude bedstead, with his 
back leaning against the wall, and his eyes fixed di- 
rectly on mine. I thought he was alive, and shud- 
dered; but he was stone dead. In the last agonies 
he had bitten his under lip almost entirely 0 » and 
his long black beard was drenched in clotted gore, 
that likewise lay in large blots on his shaggy bosom, 
One of his hands had convulsively grasped the wood 
work of the bedstead, which had been crushed iv the 
grasp. I recognized the corpse. He wasa serjeaut 
in a grenadier regiment, and, during the retreat, dis. 
tinguished for acts of savage valour. Ong day he 
killed, with his own hand, Harry Warburton, the 
right-hand man of my own company, perhaps the 
finest made and most powerful man in the British 
army. My soldiers had nick-named him with a very 
coarse appellation, and I really felt as if he and I 
were acquaintances. There he sat, as if frozen to 
death. f went up to the body, and raising up the 
giant’s muscular arm, it fell down again with a hol- 
low sound against the bloody side of the corpse, 

My eyes unconsciously wandered along the walls. 





They were covered with grotesque figures ang cavi- 
catures of the English, absolutely drawn in blood. 
Horrid blasphemics, and the most shocking obsceni- 
ties in the shape of songs, were in hke manner writ- 
ten there; and you may guess what an effect they 
had upon me, when the wretches who had conceived 
them lay all dead corpses around my feet. 1 saw 
two books lying on the floor; I lifted them up. One 
seemed to be full of the most hideous obscenity; the 
other was the Bible! It is impossible to tell you the 
horror produced in me by this circumstance. The 
books fell from my hand ; they fell upon the breast 
of one of the bodies: it was a woman's breast. A 
woman had lived aud died in such a place as this ! 
What had been in that heart, uow still, perhaps only 
a few hours before, | knew not. It is possible, love 
strong as death—love, guilty, abandoned, depraved, 
and linked by vice unto misery—but still love, that 
perished but with the last throb, and yearned in the 
last convulsion towards some one of these grim dead 
bodies. I think some such idca as this came across 
me at the time; or has it now only arisen? 

Near this corpse lay that of a perfect boy, certain- 
ly not more than seventeen years of age. There was 
a little copper figure of the Virgin Mury round his 
neck, Suspended by a chain of hair. It was of little 
value, else it had not been suffered to remain there? 
In his hand was a letter; I saw enough to know that 
it was from his mother—Mon cher fils, &e. twas 
a terrible place to think of mother—of home—of any 
social human ties. Have these ghastly things pn- 
rents, brothers, sisters, lovers? Were they ounce » 
happy in peaceful homes? Did these convulsed, und 
bloody, and mangled bodies once lie in undisturbed 
heds? Did those clutched hands once press in in. 
fancy a mother’s breast? Now all was loathsome, 
terrible, ghostlike. Human reure itself seemed 
here to be debased and brutified. Will such crea- 
tures, I thought, ever liveagain? Why should they? 
Robbers, ravishers, incendiaries, eid ews suicides, 
(for a dragoon lay with a pistol in bis hand, and his 
skull shattered to pieces) heroes. The only two 
powers that reigned here were agony and death, 
Whatever might have been their character when 
alive, all faces were now alike. I could not, in those 
fixed contortions, tell what was pain from what was 
anger—misery from wickedness. 

It was now almost dark, and the night was setting 
in stormier than the day. A strong flash of lightning 
suddenly illuminated this hold of ‘death, and for 4 
moment shewed me imore distinetly the terrible ar- 
ray. A loud squall of wind came round about the 
building, and the old window-casemént gave way, 
and fell with a shivering crash in upon the floor 
Sonicthing rose up with an angry grow! from among 
the dead bodies. It was a huge dayk coloured wolf 
dog, with a spiked collar round his neck; and aceing 
me, he leaped forward with his gaunt and bony limbs. 
1am confident that his jaws were bloody. J had in- 
stinctively moved backwards towards the door The 
surly savage returned growling to his lair, and ing 
state of stupefaction | found myself iv the open air, 
A bugle was playing, aud the tight infantry company 
of my own regiment was eutering the Village with 
loud shouts andhurras, * * *© © © 4@ 





Locusts in the United States.—Swarms of locusts have 
recently args in Massachnsetts, extending upon the 
right bank of Connecticut river twenty or thirty miles 
south of Northampton. It is impossible to measure 
the extent of the injury they are ding to the timber. 
Many trees are now apparently dead. The female 
locusts are armed with a sting of nearly the third of an 
inch in length, and of the stiffness and point of a wire 
sharpened. They attach themselves to the under side 
of the small limbs of trees, and commence the progress 
of stinging. ‘Vheir progress is to the extremity of the 
limb, which is as distinctly marked as it could be by 
obliquely puncturing the limb with an aw], and so raising 
the awl at each puncture #s to crack the bark in a regu 
larly continued, and unless impeded by some obstruction, 
in 4 nearly right line. ‘There are about three ingisions 
to an inch, each penetrating to the heart of the limb, 
which is filled with sinall worms, or ops of the colour 








er appearance of very small kernels of rice, but distinctly 


! | visible to the naked eye. Weare not able to state further 
Jace told me that I alone was alive in this dreadfal | particulars in relation to these ruinous insects, nor when 
A desperate courage enabled me then to!) nor where they first appeared, nor precisely how far they 


| haye extended themselves; but their progress iy marked 


wire mostly clothed ip mats and rugs, and tattered |, as the progress of fire, 
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| Bortry. 


TO THE EDITORS. 

The following little song (written, I understand, by a 
Spanish gentleman in the army of Ballasteros) acciden 
tally falling into my hand, the tenderness it breathed, 
and the ardent, but refined and delicate sentiment it 
contained in the original, induced me to clothe it in an 
English dress, as nearly literal as the nature of the two 
languages would admit. If you think that (as @ speci- 
men of Spanish poetry of the present day) it will contri- 
bute to the amusement of any of your readers, and deem 
it worthy of a place in a corner of your paper, it 1s at 


their and your service. Tam, 
; Your most obedient, 


Softest zephyr, lightly sporting 
On the meadow's fragrant bosom, 
Ev'ry op’ning flow’ret courting, 
Greeting ev'ry tender blossom, 
Go, whilst here your bard is musing, 
Round my Anna® breath your treasure, 
With your richest sweets diffusing 
Pure, refin’d, Elysian pleasure. 


And around her as ye hover, 
Soft as distant music, sighing, 
Whisper how her absent lover, 
On her plighted faith relying, 
Mid th’ ensanguin’d rage of battle 
Unappall'’d—no danger fearing — 
Careless hears the cannons rattle, 
Whilst secure in love endearing. 


* I have changed the name to suit the ortasure, 


ed 





EVENING WALK. 

By James Jacobson, Esq. of Maidstonc, 1818. 
Where yonder garden opens to the view 
‘The blushing rose and wall-flower's dusky hue, 
A cottage stands, with smiling woodbine crown'd, 
‘Whcre sure contentment, if on earth, is found: 
‘The simple, careless peasant must be blest, 
Safe from the ills that prouder life molest. 
‘How sweet, when morning fires the orient sky, 
*T'o see the swain to healthful labour hic ! 
How sweet the sounds that float the air along, 
"The ploughman’s whistle, and the milkmaid’s song ! 
And doubly sweet, when evening streaks the west, 
<The unharness’d steed and labour'd ox at rest) 
‘To soc for sports the old and young convene, 
And harmless revels gladden all the green. 
Kind Nature, still for all her numerous race 
Impartial, wears the same sweet, smiling face. 
Theirs are the mountain and the tuneful vale, 
The glittering streamlet and the balmy gale, 
The blush of morn, the parting glow of ev'n, 
The pomp of earth, and all the sheen of heav’n. 
See round yon tree a sportive infant train, 
The future strength and glory of the plain. 
Bright auburn locks their beauteous foreheads grace, 
And cherub smiles adorn each bappy face. 
Not Jong shall childish sports consume their day, 
But rising morn shall see them haste away 
The feather’d robbers of the ficld to scare, 
Or on the down to tend their fleecy care ; 
Till, grown mature, they drive the wain a-field, 
Or seize the plough their sturdy fathers held. 
Behold yon lass, bright as a summer noon, 
Fresh as the flow'rs that deck the front of June ; 
With tragic ballad or quaint roundelay 
She cheats the hours that keep her love away; 
Nor pride nor int'rest here love's bliss destroy, 
Nor dash with bitterness the cup of joy : 
They need not wait till fickle fortune prove 
‘Tardily kind, and give them leave to love; 
His plough’s his treasure, and, devoid of art, 
Her's a warm, gen‘rous, undivided heart. 








A MAY ELEPHANT. 





On the 21st of November an alarming ocearrence 
took place in the camp of the Indian army, to the 
no small confusion of almost every individual, An 
order for movement having broaght all the baggage 
elphauts t thew respective stations, for the con- 
veyance of the touts to the uext encampiug ground ; 
ouc of these antmwals suddenly set off ina violent 
yage, dud after ranmiug in all directions for a short 
time, shaped his course amoug the crowd his flight 
hed brought together, from which, having singled 
out lis mabowt, be got hold of the poor fellow, and 
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1 was formerly a very inconsiderable place, 
not known by name, a! to be found in Doomsday 
Book. King Henry I. granted its first charter in 1129, 
by which it was made a corporate and free borough ; 
King John also granted it a charter in 1203, as did 
Henry IIL. in 1227. John of Gaunt endowed a chan- 
tryin the chapel. In the reign of Edward lil. the 
tower ot Liverpool was the property of Sir Thomas 
Lathom, of Lathom, who presente it, with several 
other houses, and certain portions of land in Liverpool, 
to Sir John Stanley, knight, who had married Isabella, 
his only daughter, and heiress of Lathom. Upon this 
gift, Sir John, during his government of Ireland, built 
an extensive house, and obtained leave of Henry IV. 
to fortify it with embattled walls. The whole struc- 
ture was called the Tower, at the bottom of Water- 


street. 


Liverpoo 





ANCIENT NOTICES RESPECTING LIVERPOOL, 


_——— 


that are free of this town have the great benefit of being 
free of Bristol, as also of Waterford and Weshford, in 
Ireland. It is of late, at the great charge and industry 
of the family of t..e Mores, of Bank-hall, beautified 
with many goodly buildings, all of hewen stone, much 
to the honour and advancement of the said town; 
which family of the Mores for some hundreds of 
| years have had a large propriety therein, and at present 
| continue chief lords and owners of the greatcst share 
| thereof, having divers streets that bear their name, 
entirely of their inheritance, which hath so enlarged 
the town, that its church (though large and good, 
wherein were four chantrys of ancient and honourable 
foundation )fis not enough to hold its inhabitants, which 
are many, amongst which are divers emineut merchants 
and tradesmen, whuse trade and traffic, especially into 
the West Indies, makesit famous, its situation afford- 
ing in great plenty, and at reasonabler rates, than most 








It is not our intention to enter more fully into the 
history of this town, than to extract a few interesting 
notices from the best early authors who have treated 

on the subject. 

“ his idaatery. 1558, Leland thus describes Liver- 
rool :— Lyrpole, alias Lyverpoole, a pavid towne, 
bah buta chapel. Walton a iii miles of, not far from 
the Se, is paroche chirch. The king hath a castelet. 
there, and the Erle of Darbe hath a stone house there. 
Irish marchaunts cum much thither as to agood haven. 
Afcer that Mersey water cumming towards Rumcorne, 
in Cheshire, liseth amung the commune people the 
name, and is called Lyrpole.—Good marchandize at 
Lyrpole, and much Yrish yarn that Manchester men 
do by ther. At Lyrpole is small custom paid, which 
causeth merchants to resorte.” Vol vit. fol. 47, 

Camden's account of Liverpool in 1687 is as follows : 
— From Warrington the semi 42a broader, and 
soon after contracts itselt again; but at last opens into 
a wide mouth, very commodious for trade, and then 
runs into the sea, near Litherpool, in anne, Ciew- 
pole, commonly Lirpole, called so (as is thought) 
from the water spread like a fenn there. It is the most 
convenient and frequented place for setting sail into 
Ireland, but not eminent for its being antient, as for 





arts of England, such exported commodities proper 

or the West Indies; as likewise a quicker return for 
such imported commodities, by reason of the sugar 
bakers, and great manufactures of cottons in the adja- 
cent parts; and the rather for that it is found to be the 
convenientest passage to Ireland and divers considerable 
counties in England, with which they have intercourse 
of traffic. Here is now erecting, at the public charge 
of the mayor, aldermen, &c. a famous town-house, 
placed on pillars and arches of hewen stone; and un- 
derneath is the public exchange for the merchants. It 
hath a very considerable mathet on Saturdays, for all 
sorts of ape a and divers commodities, which are 
bought by the merchants, and thence transported as 
aforesaid. Amongst the places of antiquity that this 
town may boast itself of, these are not to be omitted, 
viz.—On the south side stands a castle, (which com- 
mands the pool) built by King John, during his stay 
here for a wind to Preland. On the west side, upon 
the same river, is a stately and strong pile of building 
called the tower, erected many hundred years ago by 
Sir J. de Stanley and his lady, who lye inter’d in the 
chancel under their alabaster tombs. On the north 
side is a mansion-house called Old Hall, formerly More 
Hall, which gives name to the street it stands in, 





its being neat and populous: for the name of it is not 
to be net with in Sonent writers ; but only that Roger 
of Paictiers, who was Lord of the honour of Lancas- | 
ter, (as they expressed it in those times) built a castle 
here; the governement whereof was enjoyed by the | 
noble family of the Molyneux, knights, whose chief 
seat lyes hard by at Sefton, which the same Roger de 
Poictiers bestowed upon Vivian de Molineux about the 
beginning of the Normans. For all the land between 
the Ribble and the Mersey belonged to the said Roger, 
as appears by Domesday.” —Zdition of 1695, fol. 790. 
We shall now introduce Slome’s description of this 
place in 1673:—*tLerpoole or Leverpoole, commo- 
diously seated on the goodly river Mersey, where it 
affords a bold and safe harbour for ships, which at | 
‘low water may ride at four fathoms, and at high at ten ; | 





wherein Sir John de la More, Kt. lived temp. Henry 
Ifl. as did many of his ancestors before that time ; the 
truth of which appears by several deeds now in the 
custody of the Mores, of Bank Hall, who are succes- 
sively heirs in name and blood to them. And on the 
east side is an ancient mansion-house called Cross Hall, 
where divers worthy gentlemen of that name have 
lived for many generations. Here is also a great piece 
of antiquity, formerly a chapell, now a free-echoal 3 
at the west end whereof, next the river, stood the 
statue of Saint Nicholas, (long since detaced and gone) 
to whom the mariners offered when they went to sea. 
And, to add to the honour of the town, there hath 
been several mayors of the greatest families in the 
county, amongst which were divers of the Earls of 
Derby, whereof one was Lord High Constable of 











which said river is navigable for many miles into the | 
leountry, and affords abundance ofall sorts of fowl and 
fish, especially lampreys and smeles of the largest size, | 
so plentifully taken, that they are commonly sold at | 
twenty a penny. 

“Ie is an antient borough and corporation, sending 


two representatives to parliament. It is governed by 





trampled tam ty death. ‘This dour, he again be 
gan to ran about, and threw the whole camp inty | 
the greatest consteraation : and serious apprehen- | 
sions were cntertamed for another poor aun, who | 
was all the time on bis back, having as: ended it be- | 
anioal first ran away, to adjyast the baggage | 


fore tl 

tu be conveyed oa him. Many officers came out of | 
thew tents with loaded guos, bet as the clephant | 
woul? moi post a moment, there was po approaching | 
hun ata sade distance. Another male clephaut was | 
then bevegbt to the spot, and no sooner was he sec 0) 


by the curaged aetinal, than he was most (ueiously | 
attacked, aud after exchanging three or four hard 
havcks against cach other's head and tecth, the first 
cue turoed away and stampered out of sight. 1! 
was pot known where be went to; aad the man who! 
Wes gvem over as dost, returved into camp after 
several hours, haviag saved himself by laying bold | 
of a buagh of a large Wee, near which the elephant | 
wae pasrang a his flight. } 





, E.—Fenwick Street. 
F 





REFERENCES, 
A.—Redcross Street. G.—Hani Street. a.—Where Diggles's house stands. 
B.—Blundell's Passajre. H.—Lord Street. ¢.—Tarlton’s obelisk. ; 
C.—Jaines Street. I.—Cable Street. JS—Old Fish Stones. ? 
D.— More Street. K.—Castle Ditch. g-—Lord Molyneux’s house, in Lord 


Castle Street. 


a mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, recorder, town clerk, and |! —tdition 1673, folio 233.—Gregson's Portfolio of An- 
common council, consisting of 40 burgesses ; and those |/ ¢¢quéties of the County of Lancaster, p. 168, 


—__- 


GROUND PLAN OF LIVERPOOL CASTLE. 
(From a Plan in the Duchy Court.) 





a.—Old Louses, pulled down 1792. 
6 ¢ d.—Kound towers in Castle yard. 


England, one Lord Deputy of Ireland, four privy 
counsellors, and several of them Knights of the Gar- 
ter; and since his Majesty’s restoration, for three 
years together a nobleman hath been mayor, viz.— 
Charles, Earl of Derby, Thomas, Lord Viscount 
Colchester, and William Lord Strange of Knocking.”’ 


Sept. 1, 
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A MORALITY ON CHESS, 


By Pope Innocent. 





“ This whole world is nearly like a chess-board, one 
point of which is white, the other black, because of 
the double state of life and death, grace and sin. The 
[familia of this chess-board are like the men of this 
world, they all come out of one bag, and are placed in 
different appellations. One is called king; another, 
queen ; the third, rook; the fourth, knight; the fifth, 
alfin; the sixth, pawn. ‘The condition of the game is 
that one take the other ; and when the game is finished, 
as they all came ont of one bag, they are put into the 
the same place together. Neither is there any differ. 
ence between the king and poor pawn; and it often 
happens that when one familio is thus put by to rest 
in its bag, the king lies at the bottom, just as the great 
will find themselves, in their transit from this world 
to hell. In this game, the king goes and takes in all 
the circumjacent places in a direct line,” &c. &c. 

After some matter which is rather uninteresting, he 
proceeds thus :=—= 

“The alfins are the various prelates of the church, 
pope, archbishop, and their subordinate biehops, who 
rise to their sees, not so much by divine inspiration, as 
by royal power, interest, intreaties, and ready money, 
These alfins move and take obliquely three points, for 
almast every prelate’s mind is perverted by love, ha- 
tred, or bribery, not to reprehend the guilty, or batk 
against the vicious, but rather to absolve them of their 
sins: so that those who should have extirpated vice, 
are, in consequence of their own covetousness, become 
promoters of vice, and advocates of the devil.—In this 
chess-game, the devil says check, whenever he insults 
or strikes any one with his dart of sin, and if he that is 
thus struck cannot immediately deliver himself, the ih 
devil, resuming the move, says to him, mate, carrying 
his soul along wich him to prison, from which neither 
love nor money can deliver him, for from hell there is 
no redemption.” Prosper Marchand says, there is 





one of these MSS. at Oxford, and another at Cam. Re 
bridge, entitled, Moralitas de Scaccario per dom In 
nocentem ppam.—Twiss's Anecdotes of Chess, vol. ii. 1p 
4, 5, 6, 7 a) 
Extract from the report of the Society for the Sup re 
me of Schools in the Highlands and Islands of Scot. Co 
ON THE MAIN LAND. age 
In the Parish of Gairloch, of 2945—2549 ) are unable te 
ochbroom, 4000—3300 } read. are 
IN THE ISLANDS. to 
Parish of Kilmuir, Sky, of 3056—2718 nes 
Stornaway, Lewis, 4000—2800 [are unable t sev 
Harris, out of 3000—2900 read. r 
North Uist, mn \ 


4000—3800. 

Thus, out of 21,001, 18,067 are incapable of reading 
either English or Gelic, and many other parishes 

be mentioned in a state equally destitute.—Connectel 
with this melancholy fact, it must be observed, that th 
roportion who are able to read, reside in or near th 
istrict where a school is taught; but in the rem 
lens, or subordinate islands of almost ev pari, 
ew or none can be found who know even the letters 


apr Fact.—Mrs. Ann Davis, an old lady, wh 
resided in a house of her own. at Wolverhampton, died 
@ few days since. The building had, for some yeas, 
begn in a very dilapidated state, and during her life, she 
had been frequently urged to have it repaired, for fear ¢ 
accident, which she always refused, saying it would /at 
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the 
or « 
ral 
nity 
of : 
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S man 





her time. A short time ago, she apparently compli a 
and had nearly —_ to have it taken down ph a id th 
but repenting of what she had done, she broke off th li 
negociation, making her general remark, that she knew PS 
it would lust her time. The house fell in the thidim ditio! 
day after her death, and buried her remains under it. Unit 
of the 
TO THE READERS OF politi 
The Kaleidoscope. = 
No. V. of this work, published on Tuesday lasi The 
contains, amongst a variety of other miscelluncou 
subjects, the following :—No. 2 of un Essay on Po class 
pulution ; the Philanthropist ; a second urticle ups fm finite 
Convictions upon Circumstantial Evidence; Ree ME and s 
gion and Superstition of the Greenlanders; Me riva 
moirs of the indian Warrior Tecumseh; Extrach itica 
from Travels in North Americu; Address of th ae 
Indians to the King of i.ngland on the conclusion of the t 
renae 


the Treaty of Peace; Features of the revolving 
Year, as observed within the Arctic Circle; Collet 
‘ion of Political and Moral Maxims and Liemarki 
Poetry ; Literary Urifling ; Bioyraphical Notions 
of Major Andre, dc. §c. and may be had, with sud 
of the former Numbers as are not sold out, at th 
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all th 
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usual places. ports 
SSI : spe 60cial 
Zoo ap og diate) 
o Correspondents, of pai 
——. some | 
Tae Fine Arts.—W. whose ety essay appeaniae evil h; 
mour present number, is respectfully informed, that sity fa 
we shall be happy to receive his further communi y 
cations, as the subject is peculiarly adapted to the the m 
plan of our work, which we are ambitious of rem states 
dering interesting to the votaries of the fine arts, 08 ung 
well as to che general reader — 
Lirerary Tairting —In reply to the query of Ym DeXing 
contained in our notice to correspondents last week to trar 
Consonant Z refers our readers to Ezra, chap. vii ‘th 
verse 21, which Z. discovered after considerable at, | 
nd ; aud as the retort courteous, he proposes tha Counte 
ollawing puzzie to Y— What two chapters in tht abroga 
Bible ave exactly similar P ° a 
MATHEMATICS.—We fancy that a mathematical deg COMSCH 
partment for the Kaleidoscope, as suggested by Pury under 
LoMaTH, would scarcely be relished by the public of anc 
If we were of a coutrary opinion, we are full ] 
tepared to enter upon the subject. SatP, : 
e Verses of C. and those of H. are received ; ania the fai 
the suggestion of A Reaper shall be maturely com—™l are no 
sidered. ‘Ment f 
. pe = ° BH and po 
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